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CHAPTER  I 


THE  ORIC-IU  AND  GROWTH  OF  Tim!  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  growth  of  the  junior  college  has  been  very  rapid  in  this  country 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  idea  has  spread  rapidly  and  with  little 
ado  from  the  west  to  the  east,  until,  at  present,  there  are  more  than 
five  hundred  such  colleges  now  in  existence.  As  an  institution  the 
junior  college  is  a novel  idea  and  almost  entirely  the  product  of  the 
resent  century,  developing  for  the  most  part  since  1900,  and  receiving 
the  encouragement  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  Many  of  the 
fundamental  problems  remain  ’unsolved,  and  attempted  solutions  of  these 
problems  with  respect  to  support,  administration  and  status,  vary  widely 
in  the  different  states. 

LEADERS  rT  THE  MQyEI.TBHT 

Although  evidences  of  this  movement  appear  distinctly,  it  seems  very 
difficult  to  determine  just  where  or  when  the  idea  was  first  suggested 
in  the  United  States,  ’"e  are  told  that  Henry  P.  Tapgan,  in  his  pirst 
inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1852, 
suggested  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  secondary  depart- 
ments of  the  university  be  transferred  to  the  high  school,  l/ 

Likewise  ”rilliam  F dwell,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  suggested  that  ultimately  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  large  centers  might  well  undertake  the  work  cf  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  years  of  the  university.  2/ 

1/  Gray,  A. A.,  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  p.  2 

2/  PHC  . HA.  AL  ASSOC.  TIES,  Vol.  13,  1915,  p.  2 
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Of  far  greater  influence  upon  educational  practice  was  the  work  of 
President  Harper,  of  the  University  cf  Chica  o.  In  fact  this  far-seeing 
educator  might  be  called  the  father  of  the  .junior  college,  for  it  is  of 
him  that  the  average  individual  thinks  v/hen  the  origin  of  that  institu- 
tion is  mentioned. 

’Then  the  University  of  Chicago  opened  its  doors  on  October  1,  1892, 
"illiam  Rainey  Harper  became  its  first  president.  Under  his  influence 
the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  was  given  a distinct  div- 
ision of  its  own  called  the  ’’Academic  College."  Four  years  later  this 
distinction  was  desi  nated  as  the  junior  college,  in  contrast  to  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  college  known  an  the  "Senior  College."  l/ 
REASONS  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION  0^  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  there  appeared  in  the  minds  of  many 
educators  at  an  early  date  the  suggestion  that  the  junior  colie  e night 
be  the  means  of  sclvin  the  problem  o^  blendinr  the  high  school  with 
the  college  and  the  university.  In  1896  President  Jesse,  o^  ihe  Uni- 
versity of  issouri,  in  an  address  before  the  Forth  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  said:  "The  first  thing  to  consider 
is  the  fact  that  the  first  two  years  in  college  are  secondary  in  char- 
acter. I always  think  of  the  high  school  and  the  academy  as  covering 
the  same  lower  secondary  period,  and  at  least  the  ^irst  two  years  of 
college,  not  only  are  the  studies  die  same,  but  the  character  of 
teachin  identical." 

l/  CATALOGUE  OF  TEE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  1892-1893 
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At  this  same  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  to  study  the  question 
of  devising  some  sort  of  a school,  "which  would  tend  to  dispense  with 
the  abrupt  transition  fron  the  high  school  to  the  college. " 

AI'rS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

"The  Junior  college  aims  to  meet  the  higher  educational  needs  of 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  These  needs  include  preparation 
for  advanced  work  in  a similar  institution;  specialized  preparation 
for  particular  occupations;  and  appropriate  courses  of  college  grade  for 
adults  in  the  community."  l/ 

Much  more  important,  however  , has  been  the  opportunity  the  junior 
college  has  offered  to  the  large  number  in  the  secondary  school  who, 
cannot  or  probably  s’  culd  not  attempt  a college  course  of  four  years  or 
more  in  length,  because  of  economical  or  intellectual  limitations."  To 
thousands  of  students  who  probably  complete  their  formal  education  at 
the  sophomore  level,  the  junior  college  offers  two  years  of  general  ed- 
ucation designed  to  develop  good  citizenship  and  broad  social  under- 
standing through  courses  of  study  that  emphasize  breadth,  unity,  and 
comprehension."  2/ 

The  junior  college  is  designed  not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement 
the  traditional  American  college  and  university.  The  junior  college 
occupies  a unique  position  in  the  educational  ladder,  unquestionably 
higher  than  the  high  school,  distinctly  lower  than  the  university.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  a permanent  addition  to  the  American  higher  education. 
This  movement  is  bound  to  become  popular  because  it  transfers  the  dream 
of  a college  education  for  the  masses  from  the  realm  of  wishful  thinking 


1/  Ells,  '.Valter  C.,  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MOVEMENT  p.  19 
2/ Ells,  ’.Valter  C.,  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MC  NT  p.  28 
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into  realm  of  reality,  which  dream  is  consistent  with  our  American  idea 
of  democracy. 

"As  for  the  junior  colleges,  their  tasks  challenge  both  one's  cour- 
age and  one's  imagination;  but  unless  they  rise  to  the  occassion,  the 
task  will  be  undertaken  in  other  and  perhaps  less  desirable  ways.  Seven 
things  in  particular  should  be  done;  (l)  Junior  Colleges  should  con- 
ceive of  their  field  of  effort  as  including  the  educational  needs  of  the 
entire  youth  (2)  Junior  colleges  supported  by  public  funds  should  be 
integrated  with  the  secondary  school  system  so  as  to  represent  a natural 
extension  of  secondary  education,  a principle  commonly  recognized,  but 
poorly  carried  out  (3)  Cooperative  programs  of  part  time  education  should 
be  extensively  organized.  (4)  Except  in  California,  the  present  method 
of  financial  support  is  unfair  and  unsatisfactory.  (5)  Both  public  and 
private  junior  colleges  should  become  the  cultural  leaders  of  their 
communities.  (6)  Junior  colleges  should  study  their  own  problems  in 
the  light  of  national  situation.  (7)  Teachers  in  junior  colleges  should 
feel  a special  responsibility  for  helping  young  people  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  lives.”  l/ 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  program  we  need  faculty  members  who  not 
only  know  their  subject  matter  but  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  know  their  students,  and  the  complex  social  life  which,  presumably, 
they  are  preparing  young  people  to  enter. 


l/  Cook,  George  F.  , TEE  PAST  TWENTY  YE  A PS -THE  NEXT  TWENTY  YEARS  p.  t> 
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OTHER  FUNCTIONS  CF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

In  his  doctor's  dissertation  (1926),  F.  W.  Thomas  first  systematic- 
ally deternined  the  functions  of  the  junior  college.  In  discussing  the 
need  for  such  functions  he  says;  "One  of  the  most  vital  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  junior  college  movement  is  that  concerning  the  legimate 
functions  of  this  type  of  institutions."  In  order  to  make  the  selection 
of  functions  reliable,  he  proposed  three  basic  criteria  by  which  to 
judge  them,  viz.,  history,  need,  and  authority:  (a)  " Has  the  proposed 
function  pi  eyed  any  influential  part  as  a recognized  aim  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  junior  colleges?  (b)  Does  there  exist  a marked  social  or 
educational  need,  net  met  by  other  institutions,  which  would  be  sat- 
isfied through  the  fulfillment  of  the  proposed  function?  (c)  Has  this 
function  been  advocated  or  approved  by  educators  of  sufficient  standing 
and  familiarity  with  college  problems  to  merit  consideration  on  such 
grounds ." 

He  concludes  that  there  are  four  basic  functions  which  meet  these 
criteria,  which  he  designated  as  the  popularizing,  preparatory,  terminal 
and  guidance  functions.  They  are  briefly  defined  and  characterized  as 
follows . 

Popularizing  Function  - To  give  advantage  to  high  school  graduates 
of  a college  education  of  a general  nature,  especial!}'  to  those  who 
could  otherwise  secure  it  for  geographical  or  economic  reasons;  and  to 
give  similar  benefits  to  mature  residents  o^  the  community. 

Preparatory  Function  - To  give  two  years  work  locally,  equivalent  to 
that  given  in  the  freshman  ar.d  sophomore  years  of  standard  universities. 
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which  will  adequately  prepare  students  f'or  upper  division  specializa 
tion  in  the  university. 


Terminal  Function  - To  give  specific  training  by  vocational  courses 
por  specific  occupations  on  the  semi-professional  level,  qualifying 
students  who  finish  them  for  immediate  place  in  a definite  life  occupa- 
tion. 


Guidance  Function  - This  assumes  a scientific  basis  in  the  indivi- 
dual trnits  and  abilities  and  the  personal  welfare  of  young  men  and 
women  in  training  them  to  think,  in  organizing  their  studies  effectively 
in  supervising  their  teaching,  and  the  college  experience  of  each  profit 
able  to  him  to  an  optimum  degree." 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TERMINAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


The  junior  college  student  may  take  a two-year  course  in  training 
for  one  of  the  semi-professional  occupations.  His  work  will  not  be 
governed  by  the  requirements  of  university  upper  division  entrance  but 
by  the  demands  of  the  vocation.  This  course  is  called  terminal  because 
it  marks  the  termination  of  the  student's  formal  college  education.  A 
terminal  semi-professional  program  in  the  junior  college  offers  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  certain  types  of  employment  in 
two  years. 

" Of  course  as  everyone  knows  there  are  professions  which  require 
longer  preparation.  But  among  the  various  vocations  there  are  many 
types  of  skilled  and  semi-professional  employment  for  which  preparation 
can  be  made  in  two  years,  yet  those  requirements  have  been  virtually 
ignored  by  four-year  institutions.  Many  of  the  junior  colleges  have 
established  courses  to  train  for  these  vocations,  Graduates  of  such 
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courses  have  a decided  advantage  over  untrained  persons,  in  obtaining 
employment  and  commanding  good  wages.”  l/ 

"There  is  a wide  open  field  for  the  junior  college,  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation caused  by  deferred  employment,  the  need  for  semi-professional  ed- 
ucation, the  vastly  increased  output  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  demand 
for  college  opportunity  at  lew  costs,  and  the  type  of  equipment  brought  t 
college  work  by  incoming  students.  2/ 

"The  traditional  college,  "says  p resident  George  F.  Zook  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education,"  will  take  care  of  a small  portion  of  the 
youth  population,  but  the  bulk  of  the  problem,  lies  squarely  in  the  junior 
college  field." 

"The  junior  college  is  obviously  a democratizing  element  in  American 
education."  The  following  reasons  are  given  to  substantiate  this 
statement,  namely:  (l)  Community  pride,  acting  on  the  assumption  that  all 
men  agree  that  a college  is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life,  makes  every 
community  wish  to  provide  a college  education  for  its  young.  (2)  America 
believes  in  efficacy  of  education;  believes  too  that  each  boy  and  girl 
should  have  an  equal  chance  with  each  other.  (3)  Democracy  depends  on 
trained  leadership  and  intelligent  fellowship.  This  is  true  in  times  of 
peace,  and  still  more  in  times  of  war."  3/ 

Terminal  education  includes  not  only  vocational  training  but  general 
cultural  education  for  civic  and  social  intelligence.  Even  if  the  stud- 
ent majors  in  a semi-professional  field,  he  is  expected  to  devote  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  his  time  to  general  courses.  This  proportion  varies 

1/  Ivlason,  Edward  F.,  SHALL  I ATTEND  A JU1II0R  COLLEGE,  p.  45 
2/  ..11",  .alter  C.,  IS  IF  I CAN  CE  CF  T INAL  ED  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COI 

§/_  SC  ,1'vTY,  V ol.  52,  Dec.  2c,  1940,  o.  1356  
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with  the  institution.  One  leading  junior  college  specifies  that  forty 
percent  of  the  course  shall  be  semi-professional,  forty  percent  general 
and  leaves  the  remaining  twenty  percent  to  the  students ' choice. 

In  as  much  as  the  junior  college  is  terminal  for  over  halp  of  its 
students,  it  has  the  obligation  to  devise  suitable  terminal  curricula, 
both  general  and  semi-professional  and  to  develop  satisfactory  guidance 
service  for  its  students. 

"The  junior  college  movement  is  the  most  significant  mass  movement 
in  higher  education  that  this  or  any  other  country  has  ever  witnessed  in 
an  equal  period  of  time."  In  these  words  Dr.  Carl  E.  Seashore,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Iowa  University,  interprets  and  appraises  the 
contributions  of  the  junior  college  to  American  education  and  hence,  to 
American  democracy. 

"Sixty  percent  of  the  youth  population  are  of  average  mental  ability 
The  universities  thus  ^ar,  have  been  planning  their  courses  for  the 
twenty  percent  of  superior  and  very  superior  ability.  But  the  ' rfcy 
percent  demand  an  education  oeyond  high  school.  The  junior  colleges, 
a' led  by  terminal  education,  recognize  this  demand.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  junior  college  does  not  receive  students  from  the 
upper  twenty  also."  l/ 

COITRIBUTIC.-S  CF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TO  TEE  NATIONAL  HALFARE 

"Unfortunately  no  gathering  of  educators  today  can  avoid  considera- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  international  maelstrom  in  which  we  are 

1/  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  CF  COLLEGES  AND  SECOIIDARY  SCHOOLS,  Memphis 
Term.,  Dec.  12,  1S42. 
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already  involved  and  evidently  are  destined  to  be  more  closely  involved 
in  the  future.  hat  is  the  effect  of  the  war  and  preparations  for  nat- 
ional defense  on  junior  colleges?  Are  they  in  danger  of  suffering  an 
educational  blackout  in  the  dangerous  world?  ” 

'*  The  junior  college  is  playing  an  important  role  in  the  successful 
termination  of  the  present  conflict,  Many  have  volunteered  in  the  air 
corps  and  other  branches  of  the  service,  fany  others,  however,  have 
withdrawn  from  college  to  go  into  airplane  plants,  shipyards,  and  other 
defence  industries,  frequently  after  extensive  short  courses  of  special- 
ized preparation  in  their  junior  college. 

Parenthetically  may  I pause  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  attitude 
of  some  of  our  accrediting  agencies  which,  with  arched  academic  eyebrows, 
refuse  even  to  consider  for  accreditation  a junior  college  which  carries 
on  its  classes  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  best  intensive  preparation 
for  young  men  for  positions  in  defense  industries  has  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  junior  colleges  and  other  schools  on  the  graveyard  shift. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  important  by-products  of  the  war  may  be  the  relegation 
to  the  unregretted  past  the  idea  that  intellectual  development  and  ed- 
ucational quality  as  evaluated  by  accrediting  agencies  are  necessarily 
dependent  on  daylight  schedules.”  2/ 

The  junior  college  is  recognized  by  the  military  as  an  important 
cog  in  the  machinery  of  national  defense.  Colonel  John  U.  Andrews  of 
the  Selective  Service  Department,  in  an  address  before  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  Jan.  1C,  1942, 
advocated  that  the  junior  college:  (l)  Shorten  the  course  o^  study  to 
2/  _lls,  Valter  C.,  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TO  NATIONAL 
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even  less  than  two  years.  (2)  ’ ore  student  guidance  be  given.  (3)  Give 
special  training  for  young  women,  both  for  women  auxiliary  forces  to  re- 
lieve men  behind  the  line  duties,  and  for  the  workers  in  industrial 
plants  turning  out  instruments  and  small  tools. 

In  the  same  address  the  Colonel  said:  "You  need  to  remind  your 
pupils  that  this  will  be  a long  war,  that  well-trained  men  will  be  badly 
needed  in  the  days  ahead  and  that  fearless  and  stalw  rt  leaders  will  be 
needed  in  the  reconstruction  days  that  will  eventually  follow  the  war." 

Nowhere  in  the  country  can  one  find  any  far-sighted  educators  'who  do 
not  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  junior  college  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  educational  system,  and  also  its  particular  position 
in  national  welfare  has  been  well  defined. 

EDITORIAL  COMMIT  ON  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  American  association  of  junior  colleges  conducted  a poll  among 
various  sectional  newspapers  in  1942,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  various 
editors'  comments. 

"New  Hampshire's  prestige  as  an  educational  leader  is  maintained  not 
along  traditional  lines,  but  also  in  establishing  new  educational  fac- 
ilities. Junior  colleges  are  the  case  in  point.  It  is  not  news  to  re- 
mind you  that  New  Hampshire  is  playing  its  part  in  this  essential  servic  i 
at  the  same  time  providing  those  other  facilities  that  place  the  state 
high  in  the  field  of  education.  But  certainly  the  fact  is  gratifying." 

Iiian Chester  (N.H.)  Union 

"Far  better  for  the  state  and  the  nation  that  we  educate  these  young 
people  at  public  expense  thcui  we  send  them  forth,  unskilled  and  un- 
trained, to  become  wanderers  at  the  public  expense."  baston  (Penn)Press 
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"A  junior  college  serving  a local  area  at  a low  cost  per  student, 
does  seem  to  have  a definite  place  in  the  modern  educational  world.  It 
enables  students  of  moderate  means  to  continue  their  education  at  low 
cost.  Campus  life  away  from  home  is  fine-but  it  is  costly.  %ny  who 
can  profit  by  a college  education  can  not  finance  it  at  a distance." 

Gary  (Indiana)  Post  Tribune. 

"Last  year  the  number  of  junior  colleges  made  a twenty-percent  in- 
crease, having  doubled  the  last  seven  years,  indicating  the  popularity 
of  this  form  of  education,  which  adds  two  mere  years  of  schooling  for 
the  average  boy  and  girl,  most  of  whom  can  hardly  afford  to  extend  ed- 
ucation beyond  the  twelve  years  which  include  high  school.  Adding  two 
more  years  of  junior  college  makes  fourteen  years,  affording  a very  good 
start  for  the  average  citizen."  Clarlnda  (Iowa)  Hera Id- Journal 

"The  place  of  the  junior  college  is  well  past  the  experimental  stage 
It  is  generally  accepted  as  a supplement  to,  not  as  a competitor  of  four 
year  colleges  and  universities."  El  Dorado  (Kansas)  Times 

"The  junior  college,  a ccmparitively  new  educational  development, 
has  amply  justified  its  existe  ce.  It  provides  a good  share  of  college 
education  for  thousands  of  students  who  could  never  afford  this  advan- 
tage if  they  were  forced  to  attend  more  expensive  schools  in  other 
cities."  Arkansas  City  (Kansas)  Traveler 

"The  fact  that  Kilgore  is  the  richest  community  in  the  state  has 
been  important  in  this  growth  of  the  junior  college  but  it  has  not  been 
paramount.  The  paramount  factor  has  been  the  recognition  of  community 
responsibility  by  the  citizens  of  Kilgore  and  the  acceptance  of  that 
responsibility."  Kilgore  (Texas)  Kevrs 
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”In  the  junior  college  classes,  cultural  and  practical  vocational 
classes  are  blended.  The  result  is  that  the  student  is  able  to  embark 
on  his  career  with  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  the  vocation  of  his 
desire.”  Bakersfield  (California)  Californian 

"In  the  last  two  decades,  thousands  o^  boys  and  girls,  who  other- 
wise would  have  gone  without  benefit  of  college  training,  attended  junior 
college,  got  the  habit,  as  it  were,  and  went  on  for  the  ultimate  diploma. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  students  have  been  drawn  from  regular  univ- 

i 

ersities.  Rather  the  opposite  is  true  since,  but  for  the  junior  college] 
many  who  have  quit  and  gone  to  work  have  continued  their  quest  for 
knowledge.”  Los  Angeles  (Times) 

”The  junior  college  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  developments  in 
the  organization  of  education.  It  means  a continuation  of  training  after 
high  school  for  many  students  who  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  give 
up  any  ambition  for  higher  education.  It  offers  many  smaller  communi- 
ties the  opportunity  to  build  up,  take  pride  in,  their  own  educational 
center.”  Seattle  ('"ashing ton)  Post  Intelligence 

The  junior  college  movement  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  modern  American  education  has  ever  experienced.  It  serves  to 
fill  the  educational  void  that  exists  in  so  many  of  our  young  people's 
lives . 

People  in  all  walks  of  life,  educators,  administrators,  and  execu- 
tives alike,  recognize  the  great  potentialities  that  the  junior  college 
possesses,  and  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

The  Veteran's  Administration  which  supervises  the  educational 
programs  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  provided  the  means  by 
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which  so  many  of  our  young  men  and  women  have  been  able  to  attend  college 
recognizes  the  junior  college  as  an  integral  unit  in  the  education  of 
our  veterans.  General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Veteran's  Administrator,  says 
of  the  junior  college,  "The  junior  colleges  are  well  equiped  to  furnish 
the  answer  to  our  educational  problems  concerning  the  young  veteran. 

They  are  able  to  furnish  higher  education  in  the  veteran's  own  home 
town,  thus  relieving  him  of  the  problem  of  housing.  They  are  able  to 
make  up  his  deficiency  in  high  school  credits.  They  are  able  to  give 
him  the  best  possible  foundation  for  specialized  university  training." 

The  junior  college  movement  has  not  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  fathers 
of  our  country,  and  as  educated  citizenry  is  an  ircalcuable  asset  to  the 
national  defense,  as  well  as  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
President  o^  the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman,  has  this  to  say  of  zhe 
junior  college,"  The  extension  of  general  education  and  of  terminal 
grade  vocational  education  represented  by  the  junior  college  in  this 
country  constitutes  a real  contribution  to  democracy  in  education. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the 
world  can  be  solved  only  in  terms  of  lengthened  period  of  education  made 
available  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  population. 

SOQ/ATICP  eg’  thf  chapter 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  junior  colleges  are  doin^  much  to  make  ; nerican 

education  more  practical.  They  recognize  that  education  should  help  one 
both  to  "make  a life",  and  to  "make  a living".  For  either  goal,  or  both 
together,  a lifetime  is  required.  But  junior  college  administrators  know 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  high  school  graduates  will  have 
only  two  more  years  of  formal  education.  They  strive  to  make  as 
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benificial  as  they  can.  The  students  who  enter  should  resolve  to  put 
their  efforts  into  those  two  years,  so  as  to  achieve  the  highest  '■  oss- 
icle goal.  But  he  should  realize  that  education  is  a li^e-long  process, 
and  that  he  will  have  much  to  learn  after  his  two  years  of  college,  just 
as  the  graduate  of  a four  year  institution  will  have  much  to  learn  after 
his  four  years. 


. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  A?TD  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  are  very  important  to  students  of  all  grade  levels 
but  they  have  an  added  significance  for  students  in  the  upper  secondary 
schools.  Throughout  our  school  system,  the  American  system  that  is,  our 
students  have  been  taught  and  indrootrinated  in  the  American  way  of  life, 
in  the  American  philosophy  of  living,  m inly  through  the  medium  of  the 
social  studies. 

After  graduation  from  the  upper  secondary  school,  they  must  make 
their  way  in  a social  world,  among  social  beings.  It  is  for  this  end 
that  the  social  studies  have  been  moulding  their  thought  from  the  first 
grade  throughout  our  formal  schooling.  Thus  the  social  studies  are  of 
prime  importance  because  they  are  part  of  the  school  life  which  will  be 
ever  a part  of  the  student's  after  life. 

"From  the  nature  of  their  content  the  social  studies  afford  peculiar 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  individual  as  a member  of  society. 
Whatever  their  value,  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  culture,  unless 
they  contribute  directly  to  the  cultivation  of  social  efficiency  on  the 
part  o^  the  pupil  they  fail  in  their  most  important  ^unction.  They 
should  accomplish  this  end  through  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  nature  and  lews  of  social  li^e,  a sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  as  a member  of  social  groups,  and  the  intelligence  and  will  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  promotion  of  social  well-being."  l/ 


l/  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  BULLETIN,  No.  26,  1916.,  p.  1 
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The  teaching  of  the  social  studies  has  been  much  discussed  during  the 
last  forty  years,  especially  the  last  dozen  years.  This  discussion  at 
present  is  being  carried  on  from  two  different  premises.  One  group  is 
talking  about  the  social  studies  as  they  are  understood  by  university 
scholars  and  research  men,  while  the  other  group  is  thinking  about  in- 
formation that  may  be  useful  to  young  people  in  making  their  way  of  life. 

"The  university  savant  who  stops  short  at  presenting  his  "findings" 
has  performed  a valuable  service;  but  whn  he  promulgates  a doctrine  which 
denies  both  the  capability  and  obligation  of  historian  and  political 
scientist  to  offer  judgement,  opinion,  and  advice  regarding  the  solution 
of  current  social  problems,  he  stultifies  himself;  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant he  engenders  a reasonable  skepticism  on  the  mart  o^  the  tax- 
paying  public  as  to  his  essential  usefulness.  It  is  not  denied  that 
some  university  men  have  conceived  their  social  obligations  in  a more 
practical  light;  still  it  remains  true  that  the  university  attitude  is 
that  of  the  detached,  disinterested,  fact-finding  scholar.  Unquest  io:  .- 
.bly,  thinking  men  • u women  are  demanding  that  the  social  scientists 
t his  mind  to  practical  application  of  his  knowledge.  This  is  a 
societal  imperative  and  is  not  only  reasonable  but  inevitable."  l/ 

" In  the  junior  colleges  this  demand  can  be  met  by  "terminal  courses’ 

designed  especially  for  these  practical  objectives.  As  used  here, 

\ 

"terminal"  course  is  descriptive  o^  all  courses  of  study  which  have  for 
their  chief  purpose  the  achievment  of  objectives  ^or  the  students  who 
are  completing  their  formal  education  with  the  two  years  of  junior 
college  work.  Courses  of  this  type  are  plainly  not  concerned  with  the 
1/  Hall,  Henry  B.,  WHAT  SOCIAL  SCI~  .03  HI  JU1II0R  COLLLGLS , p.  1 
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upper  division  prerequisites:  they  arc  concerned  with  natters  of  prac- 
tical value  nd  cf  imminent  social  interest  to  young  men  and  women  about 
to  start  paddling  their  own  canoes."  l/ 

SOCIAL  SCIEFCF  All'S  IN  THE  JUKI  OP.  COLLEGE 
Arthur  S#  Taylor,  ^rofessor  of  Education  at  the  Southern  Gregon 
Normal  School,  submitted  a list  of  the  social  studies  aims  and  objectives 
in  the  junior  colleges  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  social  studies  in- 
structors in  the  junior  colleges.  The  instructors  were  asked  to  indicate 
by  digits,  1,  2,  3,  and  0,  the  degree  of  emphasis  they  placed  upon  the 
alms  in  their  courses  in  the  social  studies;  1 indicating  strong 
emphasis,  2 indicating  a moderate  emphasis,  3 indicating  a little  em- 
phasis, 0 indicating  no  emphasis, 

nllS  ElTIiAS IZED  BY  FXIT^T~'-:  .IT  INSTRUCTORS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  JR._  COLL. 

Emphasis 

1 230  Total 


a)  To  preoare  the  student  for  further  study  in  the 
same  field  leading  to  the  Baccalavrate  degree. 

b)  To  equip  students  with  a knowledge  of  the  process 

of  adjustment  and  change  present  in  progressive 
nations . 

c)  To  equip  with  historical  information. 

d)  To  foster  the  appreciation  of  one's  relationship 
to  his  community. 

e)  To  develop  a spirit  of  nationalism. 

f)  To  inculcate  an  attitude  of  respect  ^or  law 
and  law  erf  ore  erne  rit. 

g)  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  machinery  and 
functions  of  government. 

h)  To  develop  a vocabulary  of  technical  words 

and  phrases  to  be  used  in  further  study  in  this  field. 
1-1/  CHICAGO  LI  . - mv  rtv  tpp  m-p.-s  k ^ 1651/ Chap.  1 
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i)  To 

develop  the  faculty  of  discrimination. 

48 

32 

9 

4 93 

j)  To 

develop  ability  in  speech,  oral  and  written 

12 

33 

26 

18  92 

k)  To 

cultivate  good  citizenship. 

58 

24 

11 

3 96 

” From  t:e  foregoing  analysis  of  data  on  aims  of  the  social  sciences 


in  the  junior  colleges,  it  may  be  said  with  a fair  degree  of  certainty 
that  over  one-half  at  least  are  cognizant  of,  and  in  sympathy  with,  the 
more  progressive  attitudes  toward  the  subject  which  they  teach."  l/ 

AIMS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  CHICAGO  CITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

"The  major  purpose  of  the  social  studies  courses  in  the  Chicago  City 
Junior  Colleges  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  major  problems  of 
our  contemporary  civilization.  To  this  end  courses  are  given  that  in- 
clude select  problems  of  local,  state,  national,  and  international, 
g overrment , ec  enemies , and  s cc ' ol ogy . 

From  the  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  discussion  groups,  the 
student  is  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  our  institutions, 
to  acquire  a more  clear  understanding  of  our  present  day  life,  and  to 
^oel  the  deepening  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  acceptance  of  the 

duties  and  obligations  of  active  citizenship. A significant  feature 

of  the  instructional  organization  the  use  of  large  classes.  In  the 
survey  courses  the  classes  vary  from  100  to  500  students.  The  students 
meet  in  large  groups  one  to  theee  periods  per  week  to  listen  to  lectures 
by  members  of  the  faculty,  or  by  guest  instructors.  The  subject  of  theii 
lectures  are  a part  of  the  course,  and  therefore  the  lectures  of  the 
faculty",  and  those  of  the  guest  lecturers  are  a part  of  an  intergated 
whole."  l/ 

l/  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AIMS  IN  JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  Junior  College,  Vol.4,No.6tP81 
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NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  OFFERED  IN  TH£  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IK  THE  JR.  COLL 
SUBJECT  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS 

I  History 


a)  Modern  European 

b)  United  States 

c)  American  History 

d)  Greek  and  Roman 

e)  Modern  '"orld 

f)  English 

g)  Medieval 

II  Political  Science 

a)  Political  Science 

b)  Comparative  Gov’t. 

c)  American  Gov’t. 

Ill  Ec onomics 

a)  Introduction  to  Economics 

b)  Applied  Economics 

c)  Economic  History  of  U.S. 

d)  Industrial  Problems 
IV  S ociology 

a)  Principles  and  Introduction 

b)  Applied  Problems 
V Geography 

a)  Introduction  to  Geography 

b)  South  American 
1/  Kaiser,  W.  L.  , SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
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4.7 
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4.3 
4.1 

3.8 

4.3 

3.3 

3.5 

4.5 

3.3 
8.0 

3 
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SURVEY,  p.  2 
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c)  Commercial  3.5 

d)  Natural  and  Cultural  Regions  2.8 

The  foregoing  data  is  a result  of  a survey  conducted  by  Frederick  L. 
Whitney,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  at  Colorado 
State  Teacher's  College,  in  which  he  learned  the  number  of  semester  hours 
offered  in  the  social  studies  in  thirty  junior  colleges. 

M The  whole  world  has  proclaimed  the  importance  of  the  social  studies 
in  the  schools,  and  some  of  its  more  enthusiastic  leaders  have  urged  that 
the  curriculurcs  of  all  schools  be  revised  around  a social  core. 

It  is  at  the  junior  college  level  in  the  introductory  courses  that 
pedagogical  problems  have  been  most  seriously  considered. More  recent- 

ly the  added  emphasis  upon  social  science  has  led  students  interested  in 
other  fields  to  elect  one  or  more  courses  for  general  purposes.  Nearly 
all  introductory  courses  in  social  sciences,  therefore,  are  preparing 
for  advanced  work  as  well  as  rendering  general  service."  l/ 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Geography  has  been  and  is,  a traditionally  neglected  subject  in  the 
various  school  systems  of  America.  Generally  the  course  was  given  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  that  marked  the  end  of  geography  for  all 
unless  one  wished  to  elect  a course  in  geography  in  college.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  always  been  uninformed  geographically.  The  recent  war 
remedied  that  situation  somewhat.  Our  armed  forces  being  scattered  to 
all  points  of  the  globe,  some  so  remote  as  to  have  oeen  previously  un- 
heard of,  tended  to  give  the  public  a different  perspective  of  the  world, 
geographically  sneaking. 

1/  Krey,  . . , , Journal  o"  erJjU 
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" It  is  apparent  tK.t  rest  students  leaving  high  school  do  not  come 
to  college  in  the  general  background  of  geography.  What  little  they 
had  was  usually  a part  of  a history  course,  an  economics  course,  or 
was  learned  through  the  study  of  current  events.  At  best  they  have  a 
slight  knowledge  of  place  geography,  some  idea  of  the  influence  of 
geography  in  American  history,  and  a few  ideas  regarding  conservation, 
routes  of  trade,  and  how  man  earns  his  living.  It  is  necessary  to 
implement  the  training  of  students  in  geography  on  a level  above  that 
of  the  junior  high  school.”  l/ 

MAIN  PURPOSES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

If  the  needs  of  the  students  are  to  be  satisfied  it  seems  apparent 
that  on  the  junior  college  level  three  main  purposes  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

1. )  The  students  may  be  terminal  students,  and  as  such,  should  share 
in  the  broadening  viewpoint  which  geography  has  to  offer,  through  giving 
them  a better  unders  tan  ding  of  the  earth  and  mar’s  relation  to  the  earth. 

2. )  The  students  may  desire  to  go  on  to  a senior  college  and  should 
have  a general  geographic  backgrourd  that  will  enlarge  their  capacity 
for  further  study  and  to  help  give  then  a capacity  for  inquiyr  into 
world  affairs.  Also  the  junior  college  course  should  serve  as  a basis 
for  possible  further  geographic  education  on  an  advanced  level. 

3. )  The  men  students  and  even  in  some  instances  the  women  may  go 

into  the  armed  services.  A course  in  geography  may  well  serve  to 

enlarge  their  understandings  of  the  implications  of  the  present  conflict, 

and  enable  them  to  make  a further  contribution  to  the  service  cf  which 
1/  Connor,  W.H.  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  IN  TFt  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Junior  College  Journal,  Vol.  14,  No.  4,  December  1943 
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they  are  a part. 

These  purposes  are  general,  but  none  the  less  real.  r'e  must  not 
lose  sight  even  in  the  present  period  of  world  affairs  of  the  values 
of  a liberal  education  that  enable  us  to  be  understanding  people. 

ECOKOFICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Today  the  world  is  in  dire  economic  straits,  that,  no  one  can  deny. 
Most  of  the  hardships  of  the  world  fioday  are  a result  of  large  economic 
units,  nations  in  this  case,  losing  their  sense  of  balance.  Thus 
because  the  wold  is  in  the  middle  of  an  economic  "see-savf,"  the  study 
of  economics  has  of  necessity  forged  ahead  in  the  curricula  of  our 
schools,  junior  colleges  included. 

Royal  J.  Briggs,  Instructor  of  Economics,  Kemper  Military  School, 
says,  "The  study  of  economic  principles  should  be  presented  on  either 
the  freshmen  or  sophomore  levels  in  the  junior  college  since,  although 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  students  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  on  to  a senior  college,  these  students,  all  of  whom  will  be  en- 
franchised in  a few  years,  are  going  to  express  their  opinion  on  nation 
al  economic  politics.  Therefore  they  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  principle  involved  in  order  to  advocate  those  policies  which  of 
greatest  benefit  to  continued  national  welfare.  The  training  should 
be  spread  over  two  semesters  in  order  to  feel  that  the  enrichment  of 
knowledge  is  thorough  enough  to  ue  of  lasting  nature, From  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  then,  the  school  systems  of  the  nation  ought  to 
offer  such  training  in  economics  as  will  aid  the  pupils  to  acquire  a 
reasonable  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  economic  institutions 
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whose  activities  enmesh  our  everyday  existence  with  the  national  welfare, 
so  that  they  will  be  able  when  accepting  the  enfranchisement  of  citizen- 
ship better  and  more  understanding ly  to  preserve  our  continued  growth 


" The  introductory  course  in  economics  in  the  junior  college  must 
satisfy  two  primary  requirements.  It  must  serve  as  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  further  study  in  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time  must  meet  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  will  take  no  other  course  in  economics. 
Junior  colleges  do  not  necessarily  have  the  large  economics  staff  and 
the  consequent  inertia  that  often  impede  university  departments.  Hot 
only  do  junior  colleges  emphasise  instruction  but  they  emphasise  it  on 
an  introductory  level.  The  university  economist  must  be  a specialist, 
but  success  in  the  junior  college  requires  of  just  those  abilities  that 
are  most  needed  in  the  introuductory  course  level.  Although  advanced 
courses  are  sometimes  offered  in  the  junior  college  they  do  not  tend 
to  be  emphasised  at  the  expense  of  the  more  general  ones. 

In  order  that  cur  contributions  be  most  effective  it  should  be 
clearly  recognized  that  there  can  be  no  single  "best  solution".  Courses 
in  introductory  economics  ought  to  differ  in  accordance  with  different 
background  and  needs  of  the  students,  the  different  curricula,  o°  which 
the  courses  form  a part,  the  teaching  aids  available,  and  the  personali- 
ties or  the  different  teachers.  It  is  on  the  jroad  objectives  that  we 
should  seek  uniformity,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  subh  objectives  that 

our  criteria  should  be  developed."  2/ 

l/ Briggs,  R.J.  , EC  OK Of  ICS  111  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  p.  2 


through  the  good  judgement  exercised  in  our  economic  principles."  l/ 


INTRODUCTORY  ECONO  ICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
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CONSUMPTION  ECONO:  ICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


One  time  the  only  persons  who  used  the  terms,  "inflation,  budgeting, 
high  cost  of  living,  rationing  etc.,  were  economists  or  students  of 
economy.  Today  however,  these  terras  are  familiar  to  people  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Every  family  is  well  aware  of  what  rationing  means;  every 
housewife  could  write  a treatise  on  "the  high  cost  of  living",  or 
"budgeting."  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  study  of  economics,  especi- 
ally consumer  economics,  is  playing  a new  and  greater  role  in  present 
day  college  curricula. 

" In  view  cf  certain  changes  in  social  attitudes,  as  represented  in 
what  is  currently  known  as  the  consumer  movement,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
inquire  whether  terminal  training's  chief  function,  and  college  prepara- 
tion by  the  junior  college  can  be  realized  without  more  attention  than 
at  present  to  consumer  economic  education."  l/ 

The  consumer  movement  is  a very  recent  one,  and  one  which  should  be 
cf  greatest  interest  to  everyone  because,  in  some  degree,  we  are  all 
consumers.  "Most  of  the  situations  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  movement  are  not  new.  They  are  rooted  within  the 
economic  and  social  patterns  within  which  we  live.  As  a whole,  women's 
junior  colleges  allot  their  courses  in  consumer  economics  to  the  home 
economics  department.  The  co-ed  junior  colleges,  however,  their  con- 
sumer education  courses,  first  in  the  Business  department,  and  then 
equally  between  Economics  and  Home  Economics."  2/ 

l/  Dameron,  Kenneth,  THE  CONSUMER  MOVEMENT , Harvard  Business  Rev.  1339 

2/  Easnacht,  Harold  D.,  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Junior  College  Journal,  Vol.  4,  No.  7,  rov.  1943 
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"During  the  last  ten  years  a number  of  consumption  courses,  non- 
technical in  nature,  have  been  introduced  into  the  curricula  of  the 
junior  colleges.  Many  of  the  courses  aim  at  practibility  and  emphasize 
the  need  of  the  development  of  techniques  in  the  management  of  one’s  in- 
come; others  are  more  theoretical  and  deal  with  social  attitudes  and 
objectives."  l/ 

COURSE  0FFERPTGS  IN  CONSUMPTION  ECONOMICS 

A survey  of  the  course  offerings  of  339  of  442  junior  colleges  in 
the  United  States  shows  that  there  are  only  56  courses  that  may  be  labele 
Consumption  Economics.  These  courses  are  offered  in  fifty  junior  college 
in  twenty-five  states.  The  courses  are  offered  in  three  departments. 

Home  Economics,  Economics,  Commerce  and  Business  administration,  and 
Economics  departments.  The  course  titles,  and  number  of  time  each  is 
offered,  are  as  follows: 


TITLES 

Consumption  Economics 
Household  Management 
Economics  Of  The  Home 
Income  Management 
Family  Finance 
Budgeting 
Buymanship 
Textile  Economics 
Food  Economics 
Hous ing 

Standard  of  Living 


NUMBER  OF  COURSES 

21 
177 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 

L,  T.iL  JUNIOR  COLL.  p.  2 
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Formal  courses  in  Consumption  Economics  aren’t  given  in  El%  o^  the 
junior  colleges. 

DEFINITION  OF  CONSUMPTION  ECONOMICS 

"Broadly  speaking,  it  is  a matter  of  emphasis.  More  narrowly 
defined.  Consumption  Economics  is  the  study  of  the  consumption  of 
wealth  and  income.'1 
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SOCIOLOGY  IK  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
i Functional  Carriage  Course 

"One  of  the  first  and  most  important  requisites  in  the  process  of 
planning  and  executing  a course  in  marriage  is  to  take  literally  and 
seriously  a simple,  universally  known  fact,  a fact  that  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  recognition  of  a large  number  of  educators;  most  people 
eventually  marry.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
certain  areas  in  the  curriculum  may  be  oriented  toward  actual  preparation 
for  marriage,  Since  marriage  education  is  still  in  its  infancy,  no  plan 
of  marriage  education  may  be  considered  adequate  if  it  depends  entirely 
on  classroom  instruction,  rather  it  should  be  functional  and  individual- 
ized." l/ 

The  Instructor  of  Family  Relations 
"The  choice  for  an  instructor  in  family  relations  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties,  as  all  executives  who  have  tried  to  introduce  this  subject 
have  reason  to  know.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  trial  and  error.  Certain- 
ly it  is  not  enough  to  ue  a sociologist,  an  economist,  a psychiatrist  or 
a psychologist,  -rind  the  truth  is  although  the  content  is  challenging  and 
far  removed  from  routine,  there  are  few  that  would  voluntarily  assume 
such  responsibility  as  it  entails.  One's  influence  may  be  too  much,  too 
littlo,  or  none  at  all.  If  for  example,  he  stresses  the  physical  aspect 
of  marital  life,  he  may  be  accused  of  being  too  "sexy" , if  he  stresses 
it  too  little,  or  none  at  all,  he  is  accused  of  inhibitions  and  side- 
stepping the  issues. 

l/ Ward,  Alina,  1 - LY  DELATIONS,  Junior  College  Jox, 

/ol«  , . 4 , F cb ruaryl948 
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The  goal  we  must  admit  is  elusive,  more  so  than  in  factual  subjects, 
yet  possesses  such  far-reaching  results  that  the  instructor,  however 
experienced  has  ever  the  sense  of  inadequacy  to  the  task  before  him." 


1/  Bowman,  Henry,  A FUNCTIONAL  MARRIAGE  COURSE,  Junior  College  Journal 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  November  1.  43 
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CHAPTER  III 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  IP  THE  N517  5 GLAND  JU1  103  COLLEGE 
;CO?E  OF  STUDY 

Check  lists  were  sent  to  forty-five  junior  colleges  in  the  six  New 
England  States.  The  term  "junior  college"  is  used  here  to  denote  all 
institutions  of  learning  on  the  upper  secondary  level,  which  the  Junior 
College  Directory  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  lists 
as  junior  colleges  in  the  New  England  States.  The  following  schools 

f 

were  included  in  the  study  and  check  lists  were  sent  to  them. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

STATE  OF  MAINE 


SCHOOL 

Kents  Hill  Junior  College 
Portland  Junior  College 
Ricker  Junior  College 
St.  Joseph's  Juniorate  College 
Testbrook  Junior  College 

STATE  OF 


LOCATION 

Kents  Hill 

Portland 

Houlton 

Buoksport 

Portland 

¥7  HAMPSHIRE 


Colby  Junior  College 
ew  England  Junior  College 


New  London 
Henniker 


. 


, 

STAT_  OF  VERMONT 


SCHOOL 

Green  fountain  Junior  College 
Rutland  Junior  College 
Vermont  Junior  College 

STATS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Becker  Junior  College 
Cambridge  Junior  College 
Bradford  Junior  College 
Chamberlayne  Junior  College 
Dean  Junior  College 
L'ndicott  Junior  College 
The  Garland  School 
House  in  the  Pines  Junior  College 
Lasell  Junior  College 
Leicester  Junior  College 
Nichols  Junior  College 
Pine  Manor  J uni of  College 
Worcester  Junior  College 
Cambridge  Grad.  School  Inc. 

iddlesex  Univ.  Jr.  College 
Fisher  School 
Mary  3rooks  School 
ount  Ida  Inc. 


LOCATION 

Poultney 

Rutland 

Montpelier 

Worcester 

Cambridge 

Bradford 

Boston 

Franklin 

Beverly 

Boston 

IT  ort  on 

Aubumdale 

Leicester 

Dudley 

Wellesley 

Worcester 

Cambridge 

Waltham 

Boston 

Boston 

Nevrton  Center 


• 

. 


STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

Boston  University  General  College 

B os  t on 

Jr.  Coll.  Division  of  the  Newton  Schools 

Newton 

Jr.  College  Division  of  Northampton  Schools 

Northampton 

Springfield  Junior  College 

Springfield 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Junior  College  of  Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Larson  Junior  College 

Hamden 

Hillyer  Junior  College 

Hartford 

"Weylister  Junior  College 

Milford 

Junior  College  of  Commerce 

New  Haven 

Junior  College  of  Physical  Therapy 

New  Haven 

New  London  Junior  College 

New  London 

Marianapolis  Junior  College 

Thomps  on 

Hartford  Junior  College 

Hartford 

Danbury  State  Teacher’s  College,  Jr.  College 

Danbury 

STATE  OF  MODE  ISLA"D 

Ldgewood  Junior  College 

3arrington 

Yjv'CA  Institute 

Providence 

Distribution  of  flevr  England  Junior  Colleges 


liaine  - 5 Vermont  - 3 Rhode  Island  - 2 


* 
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PROCEDURE  FCLLO’TED  II!  COMPILING  DATA 


In  compiling  the  data  found  in  this  study,  the  following  procedure 
was  followed.  A letter  stating  the  writer's  request  ■f’or  information, 
and  a check  list  was  sent  to  the  junior  colleges  of  New  Ingland,  as 
listed  in  the  1947  edition  of  the  Junior  College  Directory.  Of  the 
forty-five  questionnaires  sent  out,  the  writer  received  twenty-seven 
replies,  comprising  a 60fo  return.  The  following  are  the  junior  colleges 


that  cooperated  in  the  study. 


SCHOOL 

STATS 

Kents  Hill  Junior  College 

Maine 

Ricker  Junior  College 

Maine 

Vfestbrock  Junior  College 

Maine 

Colby  Junior  College 

New  Hampshire 

Green  Mountain  Junior  College 

Vermont 

Rutland  Junior  College 

Vermont 

/ermont  Junior  College 

Vermont 

Cambridge  Junior  College 

Mass . 

Leicester  Junior  College 

Mass . 

Bradford  Junior  College 

Mass . 

Becker  Junior  College 

Mass . 

Lasell  Ju. ior  College 

Mass . 

Newton  Junior  College 

Mass . 

Northampton  Junior  College 

Mass . 

. 


, 
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SCHOOL  STATS 

Worcester  Junior  College  ifiass. 

Edgewood  Junior  College  R.I. 

Greater  Providence  MMCA  Institute  R.I. 

Jr.  College  Of  Physical  Therapy  Conn. 

Jeylister  Junior  College  Conn. 

Larson  College  Conn. 

New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College  Conn. 

Hartford  College  Conn. 

Hillyer  College  Conn. 

New  London  Junior  College  Conn. 

Danbury  State  Teacher's  College,  Jr.  College  Conn. 


. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  junior  colleges  along  with  the 


check  list. 


3 Ashmont  Avenue 
Worcester  4,  lias s . 
April  23,  1948 

The  writer,  a graduate  student  at  the  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  is  attempting  to  evaluate  the  Social  Studies  programs  in  the 
junior  colleges  of  Aew  England,  as  his  master’s  thesis  problem. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  only  a minimum  of  time  and  effort  need 
be  expended  in  answering  the  enclosed  check  list.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  findings  in  this  study  will  be  of  interest  to  all  those  in  the 
social  studies  field  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Junior  College.  For  this  reason  your  cooperation  is  earnestly  solicited. 

Thanking  you,  I remain 
Respectfully  yours, 
James  F.  Murphy 


. 
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The  following  check  list  was  sent  to  the  junior  colleges  of  'Tew 
England  in  order  to  obtain  the  data  contained  in  this  study. 

CHECK  LIST  PIT  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRA  S IT  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

OF  NEY7  5ft  GLAND 

Name  of  Institution 

Name  of  Reporting  Official 

Position  of  Reporting  Official 

1. )  Is  your  college  co-educational  or  is  it  sex  segregated?  (Please  Chec 

a.  Men's  College  ( ) 

b.  'omen's  College  ( ) 

c.  Co-Educational  ( ) 

2. )  H0w  Is  your  college  supported?  (Please  Check) 

a.  Publicly  Supported  ( ) 

b.  Privately  Supported  ( ) 

c.  Church  Supported  ( ) 

3. )  ’'."hat  is  t e total  enrollment  of  your  school? 

First  Year No.  o^  Men  ( ) 

No.  of  VTomen  ( ) 

Second  Year No.  of  Men  ( ) 

No.  of  omen  ( ) 

4. )  Are  the  students  in  your  college  who  are  preparing  to  enter  a 

senior  secondary  school,  such  as  a senior  college,  university,  or 
techinical  school,  given  the  same  social  studies  offerings  as 
t ose  in  the  terminal  group?  (Please  Check)' 


. 
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5.)  Do  you  "wish  a copy  of  the  results  of  this  study?  (Please  Check) 


Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 


SUBJECT 


No.  of 

Sem.  Tern.  Stud. 

Hrs.  Compulsory  Elective  Sleeting 


N o . of 
Transfer  St. 
Electing 


U.S.  HISTORY 
ANCIENT  HISTORY 
MODERN  HISTORY 
ENGLISH  HISTORY 
LATIN -AM  HISTORY 
LOCAL  HISTORY 

SOCIOLOGY 

INTER-CULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

......  t . »r 

• • 

U.S.  GEOGRAPHY 
WORLD  GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL  GECG. 

GOVERNMENT 

PUBLIC  ADMI T IS THAT I OF 
CURRENT  EVENTS 
POLITICS  & GOV’T. 

CC  PARATIVE  GOV’T. 

I.  TROD.  TO  EC  ON  CM. 
HISTORY  OF  ECONOM. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

ANY  OTHERS 


. 


. 

. 


. . 

. 
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ACCREDITATION  CF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


In  many  cases  the  various  state  departments  of  education  do  not 
concur  with  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  in  classifying 
certain  institutions  as  junior  colleges,  but  nevertheless  these  are 
included  in  this  study.  Then  too,  while  the  various  st  te  departments 
of  education  may  recognize  an  institution  as  a junior  college,  they  do 
not  accredit  it  always,  or  give  it  degree-granting  status.  For  example: 
the  Mass.  Dept,  of  Education  lists  thirteen  schools  as  junior  colleges, 
but,  of  these  thirteen  schools,  only  eight  are  authorized  to  grant 
associate  degrees. 

To  further  complicate  the  educational  scene  in  -iassachusetts , we 
find  the  1S47  edition  of  the  Junior  College  Directory  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  listing  nine  other  institutions  of  the 
u_  _.er  secondary  level  as  junior  colleges.  These  institutions  not  only 
have  not  been  given  degree-granting  status,  but  are  not  even  recognized 
as  junior  colleges  by  the  Hass.  Dept,  of  Education. 

A similar  situation  exists  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Rhode 
Island  Dept,  of  Education  recognizes  but  one  institution  in  the  state  as 
a junior  college,  and  has  authorized  it  to  grant  associate  degrees.  The 
Junior  College  Directory,  however,  lists  two  secondary  schools  in  Rhode 
Island  as  junior  colleges. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  Junior  College  Directory  has  only 
one  school  to  add  to  the  list  recognized  by  the  Conn.  Dept,  of  Education 

In  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  lists  of  the 


, 
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junior  colleges  accredited  by  the  several  state  departments  o*’  education 
coincide  wi  th  the  list  of  the  schools  in  The  Junior  College  Directory. 

The  question  is,  how  would  one  classify  these  institutions  which  the 
several  state  departments  o^  education  have  failed  to  recognize  as  junior 
colleges.  Since  those  schools  have  failed  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
their  respective  state  departments  of  Education,  the  their  graduates 
cannot  hope  to  enter  the  Junior  Year  of  any  accredited  college  or 
university.  In  their  failure  to  secure  authorization  as  junior  colleges 
they  are  automatically  deprived  of  one  of  the  two  main  functions  of  the 
junior  college,  namely  the  transfer  function.  They  appear  to  be  "D.P.'s1 
in  the  field  of  Education.  If  they  are  not  afforded  degree-granting 
status,  then  their  terminal  function  is  also  of  little  or  no  avail. 
Therefore  it  appears  that  these  "orphan  schools",  if  they  may  be  called 
such,  are  deprived  of  the  two  main  functions  by  which  junior  colleges 
are  identified,  the  terminal  function,  and  the  transfer  function. 

*t  seems  that  until  these  schools  have  won  t' e official  sanction 
of  their  respective  state  departments  of  Education,  they  would  be 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  if  they  would  simply 
revert  back  to  the  acadeny  category,  as  the  title  "junior  college"  is 
a misnomer  in  their  case. 
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Comparison  of  Accreditation  of  The  New  England  Junior  Colleges 


No.  of  Jr.  Colleges 
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State 

Mass . 

C ora: . 

Maine 

i/erm  ont 

New  Nam 

3hode  Island 

] Jr.  Colleges  Accredited  By  State  Departments  c*  Education 
i Jr.  Colie  es  Accredited  By  Tational  ssociation  o • r.  r^l. 
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Comparison  of 

Degree-Granting  Junior  Colleges 


Total  Wo, 
of 

Jr.  Coll, 
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i. 1 

States 

Conn . 

^4 

Mass . 

Me. 

Vt. 

— 

N.H. 
J 

R.I. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  HISTORY  IN  TEE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE 
JUNIOR  "•  LL  C OF  ,"'r  ~ " GL.V't 

Of  the  twenty-seven  junior  colleges  that  replied  tc  the  check  list 
only  five  do  not  offer  a course  in  history  in  their  curriculum.  These 
five  schools,  however,  are  strictly  professional  schools,  stressing  only 
their  major  courses,  which  include.  Business  Admi  istration.  Engineering 
and  Physical  Therapy.  U.S.  History  is  offered  in  ten  of  the  junior 
colleges  under  different  titles. 

Name  of  Course  No.  of  Hours  Offered 


U.S.  HISTORY  jC  60 
U.S.  In  World  Affairs  3 
Special  Topics  In  American  History  3 
American  Civilization  6 
U.S.  In  a World  Setting  3 
American  History  6 

TT 


Only  one  junior  college  offers  Ancient  History  in  the  curriculum. 
Six  semester  hours  being  offered. 

■ odern  History  is  offered  in  nine  of  the  junior  colleges,  for  a 
total  of  66  semester  hours. 

English  His  tory  is  offered  in  five  schools  for  a total  of  21 
semester  hours. 
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Lat in-American  History  is  offered  in  four  of  the  junior  colleges  for 
a total  of  15  semester  hours. 


European  History  is  offered  in  eight  of  the  junior  colleges  under  a 
Variety  op  titles.  Great  emphasis  appears  fee  have  been  put  on  it,  due, 
I presume,  to  the  present  state  of  world  affairs.  One  school’s  entire 
history  offerings  is  in  the  field  of  European  history. 


European  History 

European  Civilization 

Survey  of  European  History 

l-odern  European  History 

General  European  History 

Special  Topics  in  European  History 

Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the 

Congress  of  Berlin 

Europe  and  the  Outside  World  Since  1878 
Renaissance  and  Reformation 


18  Sem. 
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History  of  Civilization  is  offered  in  four  schools  for  a total  of  12 


semester  hours. 

World  History  is  offered  in  two  schools  for  a total  o^  6 semester  hours. 
n-nadian  Hi s t o ry , Russian  History,  and  History  o^  the  Orient,  are 
each  offered  in  one  school,  ^*cr  the  total  of  nine  semester  hours. 
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SOCIOLOGY  OFFERINGS  IN  THE  "IS1.  EHGLEID  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Thirteexx,  cr  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  schools  that 
answered  the  writer’s  check  list  include  sociology  in  their  curriculums . 
The  total  xxumber  of  semester  hours  offered  is  SO,  or  8.1  hours  per 
school.  In  addition  to  sociology  as  such,  Inter-Cultural  Relations  is 
offered  in  two  schools  for  a total  of  9 semester  hours.  Two  of  the 
junior  colleges  offer  as  much  as  12  se-  ester  hours  in  sociology. 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Geography  is  offered  in  eleven  of  the  junior  colleges  for  a total 
of  44  semester  hours.  Commercial  cr  economic  Geography  is  offered  in 
ten  of  the  schools  for  a total  of  twenty  hours.  This  course  is  offered 
in  business  schools  which  offer  no  other  social  study.  The  other 
Geography  courses  are  as  follows: 


TITLE 


SEMESTER  HOURS  OFFERED 


Principles  of  Human  Geography 


3 


World  Geography 


3 


U.S.  Geography 


6 


Cultural  Development  of  America 


6 
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World  Civilization 
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GOVER' m T COURSES  I N THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Government  courses  of  some  description  are  offered  in  fourteen  of 
the  junior  colleges  for  a total  of  66  semester  hours,  and  under  the 
following  titles: 

Title  Sem.  Hrs . Offered 


Government 

Politics  and  Government 
Curre  t Events 
Comparative  Government 
Political  Science 
World  Politics 


28 

24 

4 

9 

3 

3 

71 


Several  of  the  schools  report  that  Current  Events  are  offered  in 
their  schools  by  the  discussion  Oroup  method,  with  no  credit  being 
given.  Survey  courses  in  government  are  offered  in  some  schools,  using 
a like  method  of  presentation,  and  also  with  no  credit  being  given. 

nopQMics  iv  tp~s  evglaud  junior  college 

Economics  apparently  has  great  emphasis  placed  upon  it  by  the  Junior 
Colleges  of  New  England.  'Twenty  of  the  twenty-seven  junior  colleges 
offer  such  courses  in  one  form  or  another.  In  the  true  manner  of  the 
Junior  College  the  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Introductory  courses. 
Seventeen  schools  offer  introductory  courses  in  Economics  ^or  a total  of 
88  semester  hours.  Two  schools  implied  that  its  History  of  Economics 
course  was  s no  ornous  with  a course  in  introductory  Economics.  Despite 
the  prevailing  trend  towards  Consumptive  Economics  in  the  junior  colleges 
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of  the  West  and  South,  only  one  of  the  New  England  junior  colleges  offer 
a course  in  this  particular  phase  or  Economics,  with  but  3 semester 
hours  being  offered. 


Course  Title 

Introduction  to  Economics 
History  of  Economics 
Industrial  Relations 
Principles  of  Economics 
Applied  Economics 
C on s ump t i on  Ec  on  omi c s 


Sem.  Hrs.  Offered 
88 
9 
17 
3 
3 
3 

123 
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PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Following  the  pattern  cf  all  other  junior  and  senior  colleges,  only 
four  of  the  Hew  England  junior  colleges  include  psychology  among  the 
social  studies,  for  a total  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  writer  purposely 
omitted  listing  psychology  in  his  check  list  because  such  a large 
number  of  educators  fail  to  recognize  it  as  a social  study. 

One  junior  college  offers  six  semester  hours  in  philosophy  in  its 
social  studies  program,  as  well  as  six  hours  in  psychology. 
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SEMESTER  HOURS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  NETT  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


U.S.  HISTORY 

8.1 

hr. 

in 

10 

schools 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

6 

hr. 

in 

1 

school 

MODERN  HISTORY 

7.1 

hr. 

in 

O 

schools 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

4.6 

hr. 

in 

5 

schools 

LAT  IN  -AM!  RICAN 

3.7 

hr. 

in 

4 

schools 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

7.9 

hr. 

in 

8 

schools 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

3 

hr. 

in 

2 

schools 

TORLD  HISTORY 

3 hr. 

in 

1 

school 

CANADIAN  HISTORY 

3 1 

Hr. 

in 

1 

school 

RUSSIAN  HISTORY 

3 hr. 

in 

1 : 

school 

history  of  orient 

§ hr. 

in 

1 

school 

HISTORY  2.3 

SOCIOLOGY 

6.1 

hr. 

in 

13 

schools 

INTER-6ULTURAL  I ONS 

4.5 

hr. 

in 

2 

schools 

GEOGRAPHY 

4 

hr. 

in 

11 

schools 

GOVERNMENT 

4.7 

hr. 

in 

14 

schools 

ECONOMICS 

6.1 

hr. 

in 

20 

schools 

PSYCHOLOGY 

6 

hr. 

in 

4 

schools 

PHILOSOPHY 

6 

hr  • 

in 

1 

school 
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CONCLUSION 


The  junior  college  in  New  England  is  in  its  infancy,  that,  no  one 
can  deny.  Thus  many  of  its  shortcomings  and  apparent  weak  points  can 
be  glossed  over  with  the  remark  that,  ’’time  will  tell." 

The  social  studies  programs  in  the  junior  colleges  of  New  England 
are  obviously  inadequate.  Taking  into  consideration  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  the  technical  and  commercial  junior  colleges  the  writer 
still  holds  that  a social  studies  program,  no  matter  ho/  aoreviated, 
would  be  of  lasting  oenefit  to  the  embryonic  technicians  aid  business- 
men, in  better  preparing  them  to  face  the  world  in  which  they  are  about 
to  embark  on  their  careers. 

The  writer  finds  that  history  alone  of  the  social  studies,  makes 
any  showing  in  the  social  studies  field  in  the  ^ew  England  junior 
colleges,  and  at  times  this  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a hit-or-miss 
proposition.  Unlike  the  junior  colleges  of  the  Test  and  South,  the 
junior  colleges  of  New  England  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  offer  a course  in  local  state  history.  Not  one  school  reported 
having  such  a course  offering.  The  unsettled  European  situation  has 
in  a great  degree  influenced  the  history  offering  of  the  ew  England 
junior  colleges,  ’with  nine  junior  colleges  offering  new  courses  in 
European  or  Russian  history. 

Economics  plays  a great  part  in  the  social  studies  programs  of  the 
New  England  junior  colleges,  this  partly  due  to  the  large  number  of 
commercial  junior  colleges,  and  partly,  perhaps  to  the  old  Yankee  trad- 
ing heritage  whioh  still  exists. 
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Geography,  other  than  commercial  geography,  has  a poor  showing  in 
the  junior  colleges  -which  answered  the  check  list.  One  writer  claims 
that  New  England  provincialism  and  narrow-mindedness  accounts  for  this. 
This  writer  denies  that  and  holds  that  New  England  merely  follows  in  the 
groove  fashioned  by  all  other  secondary  schools,  that  of  ignoring  geog- 
raphy in  the  curriculums. 

The  other  social  studies  offerings  amount  to  practically  nil  in  the 
curriculums  of  the  New  England  Junior  Colleges. 

2e c omme nd a t i on s 

The  writer  recommends  the  following  points  in  building  up  an  adequate 
social  studies  program  for  the  New  England  junior  colleges. 

1)  That  a comprehensive  survey,  by  acknowledged  experts,  be  made  of 
the  social  studies  programs  in  order  to  discover  and  remedy  the 
weak  points. 

2)  That  local  environment  and  e tensive  use  of  the  community  re- 
sources be  used  in  constructing  a social  studies  program. 

3)  That  a v'idening  of  the  social  studies  offerings  be  effected  not  s< 
much  to  enhance  the  social  studies  field  as  tc  meet  the  increas- 
ing and  complex  needs  of  the  pupils. 

4)  That  regardless  of  the  field  of  endeavor  that  the  student  is 
preparing  for,  a social  studies  program  should  be  included  in  his 
preparation  oecause  they  tend  to  mould  a favorable  personality, 
and  help  to  adjust  the  student  to  a social  world,  ar.d  r.kde  him 
comprehend  more  clearly  the  study  and  practise  of  democracy. 

5)  That  the  junior  colleges  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  peace  with 
the  various  state  departments  of  education,  in  order  to  obtain 
official  sanction,  and  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  their 
great  work,  and  come  to  an  understanding  that  both  they  and  the 
states  can  be  of  mutual  aid  to  one  another,  in  carrying  out  their 
respective  duties. 
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